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but against this force must be set capital strain, as a 
powerful limiting factor which, if we are not to have 
further inflation and further increase of prices, will 
manifest itself in the form of advancing money rates 
whenever speculative or business activity seeks to rise 
to higher levels. 

In this brief forecast of 1920 no account has been 
taken of the Unexpected. The international situation, 
economic, financial, and political, is so abnormal that 
almost anything may happen; and whether favorable 
or unfavorable developments will predominate is be- 
yond our present ken. It is not a time for reckless com- 
mitments or unreflecting optimism; but, upon the other 
hand, the situation does not call for pessimism whether 
of lighter or deeper dye. There is reason to be hopeful 
and there is need of caution. The coming year will 
bring perplexing problems; but we have accomplished 
the one big task of 1919, and may, without serious mis- 
givings, take up the work that lies ahead in 1920. 

II. STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

We have reviewed in the preceding section the eco- 
nomic conditions of the first year after the Great War. 
The purpose of the following section is to present perti- 
nent economic statistics of the same twelve months of 
the armistice compared with the last twelve months of 
the Great War and with some more nearly normal 
period, such as the year 1913 or the average of the years 
1911-14 or 1913-17. This statistical r6sume will be 
presented under the four heads: 

1. Crops. 

2. International Trade. 

3. Commerce and Industry. 

4. Wages, Prices, and Cost of Living. 

Our statistical resum6 is confined mainly to the 
United States, but we briefly present such international 
data as are available, for example, on crops and inter- 
national trade where such data are necessary for a 
correct estimate of the situation. 

1. Crops 

The values of farm products for 1 919 indicate a high 
degree of prosperity in agricultural districts. (Chart 1 .) 

(Unit: $1,000,000) 
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■| Crops 

Chart i. — Value of Crops and Livestock produced in the 
United States. 



The total value of crops in 1919 was $15,873,000,000, 
nearly double that of the 1913-17 average of $8,337,- 
000,000, and n per cent in excess of the 1918 aggre- 
gate of $14,222,000,000. The value of farm animals 
amounted to $8,830,000,000 in 1919, compared with 
$4,314,000,000 in 1913-17 and $8,284,000,000 in 1918. 



The total value of crops and live stock in 1919 is $24,- 
703,000,000 against an average value of $12,651,000,000 
in 1913-17 and $22,506,000,000 in 1918. 1 

The shortage of food due to the war and its aftermath 
have resulted in greatly increased prices paid to the 
farmer. The Department of Agriculture price indices 
averaged during the year of the armistice 287.8 for food 
crops, against 277.1 in 1918 and 123.2 in 1913. The 
Department price index for food animals has risen to 
an average of 14.16 in 1919, from 13.39 i n x 9 l8 an d 7-03 
in 1913. The prices paid producers were higher this 
year than last year for every crop except beans, cran- 
berries and oranges. Thus with crops, as with foreign 
trade, bank clearings, and many other factors in the 
nation's economic life during the past few years, the in- 
creases in aggregate values are predominantly the result 
of price increases and not of increases in quantity. 
In order to be adequate our survey must present quan- 
tities as well as values of crops. Eight important crops, 
including four cereals, have been selected for graphic 
presentation and further discussion, while for a larger 
selection the production, acreage and yield per acre are 
shown in Table 1. (See Charts 2 and 3.) 

Com. Measured in bushels, the corn crop of 1919 is 
larger than wheat, oats, and barley combined; it totals 
2,917,000,000 bushels, an increase of 15 per cent from 
1918, and of 6 per cent from 1913-17. The largest crop 
ever harvested was 3,125,000,000 bushels in 191 2. The 

TABLE 1. — UNITED STATES CROPS: PRODUCTION, 
ACREAGE, AND YIELD PER ACRE 

Production 

Unit: 
thousands 5-year average 

of — 1013-17 1018 Iplp 

Corn Bushels 2,749,349 2,502,665 2,917,450 

Winter wheat .... " 5S5>T-9° 5 6 5>°99 731.636 

Spring wheat " 235,444 356,339 209,351 

All wheat " 790,634 921,438 940,987 

Oats " i^ 1 . 2 ^ i,53 8 > 12 4 1,248,310 

Barley " 199,212 256,225 165,719 

Rye " 50,000 91,041 88,478 

Buckwheat " 14,691 16,905 16,301 

Flaxseed " 13,818 13,369 8,919 

Rice " 30,788 38,606 41,059 

Potatoes " 366,046 411,860 357,901 

Sweet potato " 69,209 87,924 103,579 

Hay (tame) Tons 78,921 76,660 91,326 

Hay (wild) " 17,99° *4,479 17,340 

All hay " 96,911 91,139 108,666 

Tobacco Pounds 1,090,641 1,439,071 1,389,458 

Cotton Bales 12,847 12,040 11,030 

Cottonseed Tons 5,727 5,360 4,898 

Sugar beets " 6,038 5,948 6,396 

1 The values of the principal crops for 10 19 based on prices preva- 
lent December 1 are, in thousands of dollars, as follows: — 

Corn $3,934,234 Potatoes $577,58! 



Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat . . . 
Flaxseed 
Rice 



I >543,45 2 Sweet potatoes . . . 138,085 



458,020 

895,603 
200,419 
119,041 
24,026 
39,145 
i°9,5i3 



Hay (tame) 1,839,967 

Hay (wild) 289,120 

Tobacco 542,547 

Cotton i,977,o73 

Cottonseed 355,840 

Sugar beets 68,750 
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Acreage Harvested winter wheat which amounts to 732,000,000 bushels, 

(Unit: 1000 acres) against 565,000,000 bushels in 1918; so that all wheat 

s " y Si3-iT se 1918 1919 harvested in 1919 totals 941,000,000 bushels, 2 per cent 

Com 107,496 104,467 102,075 

Winter wheat 34,196 37,130 49,905 ^^n^taMi 

Spring wheat 18,124 22,051 23,338 o , * 4 

A 11 wheat 5 2 >32o 59,181 73,243 ' Com 

° at f 4 °' s83 44 ' 349 42 ' 4 °° l^^s\^\s^^^^^^ 

Barle y 7,78o 9)74 o 7,420 |— - - — — ^ tV „- y ■,v.,i :„r»*:i 

R y e 3,i5i 6,391 6,963 W//////////////////^^^^^ 

Buckwheat 824 1,027 79° oats 

Flaxseed • i,7S6 1,910 1,683 ^^ggggggS^^g 

Rice 835 1,118 1,089 jftj^t' "^ ' ^^' ' *'^ '•"■' ■*<"-& '■ ^ ■ ■ ' * 

Potatoes. 3,812 4,295 4,013 Y////////////////////////A 

Sweet potatoes 730 940 1,029 wheat 

Hay (tame) 52,026 55,755 56,348 |^\\\\SSSS\nn\\\n| 

Hay (wild) 16,547 15,365 15,686 | Mg 

All hay 68,573 71,120 72,034 v/////////////777m _-— ^ 

Tobacco 1,348 1,647 1,901 B " tey ' 

Cotton 34,823 36,008 33,548 g3 BH - 

Sugar beets 601 594 696 [ ' XZT77? . 

Yield per Acre 

Sugar beets 

5-year average tUnin 1,000,000 tons) 

Unit: 1913-17 igi8 1919 ? 4- f t r t ? % 

Corn Bushels 25.6 24.0 28.6 t^^^^^SgggggSSg Sgggggg^ 

Winter wheat " 16.2 15.2 14.7 m&miM§^i^^^mi^^m^mm^i^m 

Spring wheat " 13.0 16.2 9.0 WZ&ZZZZZZZMZZZZZZZZZZMZZZZ&Za 

AU wheat " i5-i 15-6 12.8 ^SX^, 

Oats " 32.8 34.7 29.4 ° ' 1 1 ! 1 '* 

Barley « 25.6 26.3 22.3 hSSSS^SSSSSSNNW^ 

Rye " X59 i 4 2 127 Iflftl^ttH^ga 

Buckwheat « ,yi .^5 J W'W«'"'"'W'A 

Flaxseed " 7.0 7.0 z.-z F (Onk;iSoSwnU*> 

Jrf; « 3 ^ 9 34 - s 37 - 7 L^s^^^^^ 

Potatoes 96.0 95.9 89.2 r—~ — , — — -_—,, „ , ,„„ „, , . , ,, , , , m ^ m 

bweet potatoes .... 94.8 93.5 IO o. 7 W//////////////////////////////////////////A 

Hay (tame) Tons 1.52 1.37 1.62 

„ . ... „ Tobacco 

Hay (wild) " 1.09 0.94 1.11 g <u*i.»»«n-<.i 

All hay " I -4i 1-28 1.51 1^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Tobacco Pounds ^ 873.7 730.8 \Mk mmtoHmmmmmwmma 

Cotton " 176.5 159.6 157.2 V///////////////// »////////;/////M//M/A 

Sugar beets Tons 10.05 10.01 9.18 

ggg§ ?S 111 ""• ES3 ' m 

result for 1919 is noteworthy because of the Smaller Chart 2. — Production of Selected Crops in the United States. 

acreage on which it was harvested, 102,000,000 acres 

against 104,000,000 in 1918 and 107,000,000 in 191 3-17. better than 1918, and 19 per cent better than the 1913- 

As a result, the crop yield has mounted to the very high 17 average. The bumper crop of 1,026,000,000 bushels 

point of 28.6 bushels per acre, against 24.0 in 1918 and was grown in 1915. The yield per acre of winter wheat 

25.6 in 1913-17. (Chart 3.) is 14.7 bushels against 9.0 for spring wheat, in 1919. 

Oats. In quantity, oats is the second largest of our Barley. The barley crop of 191 9 is still further below 

cereal crops. This year the oat crop declined from its normal than is oats, and amounts only to 166,000,000 

1918 total of 1,538,000,000 bushels to 1,248,000,000 bushels, a drop of 35 per cent from the record crop of 
bushels, a drop of 19 per cent from 1918, and of 6 or 7 1918, and of 16 per cent from 1913-17. The decrease is 
per cent from 1913-17. The bumper crop was 1,593,- partly accounted for by an acreage of 7,420,000 sown, 
000,000 bushels in 1917. The 1919 acreage was large compared with 9,740,000 in 1918 and 7,780,000 in 1913- 
enough to have made a better showing; it was 42,000,- 17; but that other factors contributed to this decisively 
000 acres against 44,000,000 in 1918 and 40,500,000 in worse showing is indicated by the low yield per acre of 
iQ^ -1 ?- The yield per acre of oats is therefore very 22.3 bushels, which is 3 or 4 bushels below the two earlier 
low, 29.4 bushels which is 5 bushels per acre less than in periods. 

1918, and 3 bushels per acre less than in 1913-17. Briefly then, the four main cereal crops of the United 

Wheat. The amount of spring wheat produced in States for 1919 show up about as follows: nearly three 

1919 is 209,000,000 bushels, a drop of nearly 150,000,000 billion bushels of corn, a pronounced increase from 
bushels from 1918, in spite of an increase of 6 per cent in 2,500,000,000 bushels in 1918; not far from a billion 
acreage. The deficit, however, is more than made up by bushels of wheat; a drop from 1,500,000,000 to 1,250,- 
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000,000 bushels of oats; and a drop from 250,000,000 to 
167,000,000 bushels of barley between 1918 and 1919. 

Sugar beets. The crop for this year is 6,396,000 tons, 
which is 7 or 8 per cent over that for 19 18 and 6 per cent 
over 1913-17. The excess is primarily due to increased 
acreage, which is 696,000, or 16 per cent better than in 
1913-17, and 17 per cent better than 1918. 1 The largest 



Corn (bushels) 



\////////////////////////////////////////////////////////A 

Oats (bushels) 

O ~" . W *? ZO £f 30 3S 



Wheat (bushels) 

Barley (bushels) 
o s. -4 e a to ta t-t tc /o so sa st se ea 

v//////////////////y//////y///////////////////////7\ 

Sugar beets (tons) 

o a 4 e e to 

Cotton (bales) 

Potatoes (bushels) 

o to ao 30 40 £0 go to bo i ae> too 

Y///////////////////////////////////////////////////777Z\ 

Tobacco (pounds) 

O tOO SOP -SCO -4QO £CO GOO 700 BOO OOP 

V////////////////////////////////////////////////A 



Chart 3. — Yield per acre of Selected Crops in the United States. 

crop ever harvested was 6,671,000 tons in 1916. The 
yield per acre in 1919 was 9.18 tons against 10.05 m 
1913-17 and 10.01 in 1918. 

Cotton. The 191 9 crop was a disappointment; it 
made a progressively poorer showing as the season 
advanced, the condition declining steadily from 75.6 per 
cent on May 25 to 51. 1 on October 25. The condition 
in important cotton producing states on October 25 was: 
Florida, 33 per cent; Mississippi, 49 per cent; Texas, 
46 per cent; South Carolina, 60 per cent. The best 
reports were from Oklahoma, 68 per cent; Missouri, 70 
per cent; Arizona, 89 per cent; California, 92 per cent. 

The physical production of this staple is estimated on 
December n to be 11,030,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
compared with 12,847,000 in 1913-17 and 12,040,000 in 
1918. The banner crop of cotton, in 1914, amounted to 
16,135,000 bales. The yield per acre in 1919 is 157.2 



pounds against 176.5 pounds in 1913-17 and 159.6 
pounds in 1 91 8. The crop is below standard in quality. 

Potatoes. The crop in 19 19 will amount to about 
357,901,000 bushels, planted on 4,013,000 acres. The 
production is 13 per cent below 191 8 and 3 per cent 
below 1 913-17. The largest crop ever produced was 
438,618,000 bushels in 191 7. The yield is 89.2 bushels 
per acre compared with 95.9 in 1918 and 96.0 in 1913-1 7. 

Tobacco. Tobacco production in 191 9 amounts to 
1,389,458,000 pounds, or 2! per cent below 1918, the 
banner year, but 27 per cent above the 1913-17 average. 
The acreage on which it was planted, 1,901,000, ex- 
ceeded that in both earlier periods. 

The relation of the physical yield of 17 United States 
crops in 1919, relative to yields in 1918 and in the 1913- 
17 average, may be summarized as follows: 

I. The 1919 crop was above both 1918 and 1913-17 
average for 

Winter wheat Sugar beets Sweet potatoes 

Corn Rice Tame hay 

II. The 1919 crop was below 1918 but above 1913-17 
average for 
Tobacco Rye Buckwheat 

III. The 1919 crop was above 1918 but below 1913-17 
average for 

Wild hay 

IV. The 1 91 9 crop was below both 1918 and 19 13-17 
average for 

Cotton Barley Cottonseed 

Spring wheat Potatoes Flaxseed 

Oats 

A complete description of the agricultural output of 
the United States in 1 919 would require a report on the 
quality of each crop. 2 This, however, is not available 
except for a few crops. Figures are given below for 
three, referred to " high medium grade " as 100. 

1919 1918 

Corn 89.1 85.6 

Potatoes 86.0 88.6 

Tobacco 82.2 87.7 

World crops. The food situation is one of the prob- 
lems that have become distinctly international in scope, 
particularly since 19 14. Consequently we present 
briefly the figures which are available concerning the 
world crop situation. 

Reasonably trustworthy information 3 indicates that 
the world's sugar crop for 1919-20 totals 16,600,000 
tons against 16,300,000 tons for 191 8-1 9, 17,000,000 
tons for 191 7-18, and 18,700,000 tons (the record 
crop) for 1913-14. The above figures include India, 
whose yield is, however, ordinarily consumed locally; 
after subtracting Indian production the figures are 

1 Based on the sugar beet crop for 1910, the production of beet 
sugar will probably be 763,848 tons. 

2 As distinct from the " condition " which is only an advance 
estimate of the crop-density, upon which estimates of actual yields 
are built up. 3 Compiled by Messrs. Willet and Gray. 
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13,800,000, 14,000,000, 14,000,000, and 16,400,000 tons, 
respectively. From present indications the world pro- 
duction will probably be 7 or 8 per cent below the aver- 
age production in 1 913-17. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has pub- 
lished information on the probable yield of several im- 
portant crops, but these estimates are so far based on a 
rather limited number of nations except the estimate 
for wheat, which was reported by fifteen countries 
exclusive of the Central Powers. Wheat is reported to 
total 2,075,000,000 bushels ; corn, 3,1 26,000,000 bushels ; 
rye, 169,000,000 bushels; barley, 550,000,000; oats, 
2,086,000,000; rice, 423,000,000; potatoes, 608,000,000 
bushels; flaxseed, 27,000,000 bushels; sugar beets, 
10,400,000 tons. The actual amounts so predicted 
should be regarded as highly provisional, and should 
not be compared with the complete crop-production 
figures of the world in earlier years. 

Indices of production of a few crops for 191 9 relative 
to 1 9 1 3-1 7, for the countries reporting, are tabulated 
below. Other indices show the relative acreage of all 
countries under cultivation in October. The two sets 
of figures, relative to 1913-17, which are shown in Table 
2 give some indications of the prospects for the ultimate 
production. 

TABLE 2.— INDICATIONS FOR WORLD PRODUCTION 
OF TEN CROPS IN 1919 



Crop 



Corn (and maize) 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Sugar beets 

Oats 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Cotton 



Indices of world 
acreage in ioio * 

(1013-17 
acreage = 100) 




Indices of actual 
production in ioio 

in reporting 

countries* (1913-17 

production 

of same = 100) 



IO4 

97 
I24 
I02 
104 
90 
84 
IOI 



* Both acreage and production for Russia and the Centra] Powers 
are omitted from these indices. The Siberian crops are reported to be 
doing badly, on account of insects and poor weather; a 10 per cent 
increase in the acreage is reported. It seems likely that the net agri- 
cultural yield of Russia will be either locally consumed or wasted; and 
Germany and Austria will probably consume all they can produce. 

2. International Trade 
Foreign Trade of the United States 
The imports and domestic exports of merchandise are 
divided by the United States government into five 
great groups, 1 according to use and degree of manu- 
facture of the commodities included. The groups are as 
follows: 

A. Crude materials for use in manufacturing. 

B. Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food 
animals. 

C. Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 



D. Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 

E. Manufactures ready for consumption. 

In the following discussion the groups into which our 
exports fall during the year ending October 31, 1919, are 
presented first, and then the classification by continental 
divisions. We shall not only compare the commodity 
movements of the year as a whole with the last twelve 
months of the Great War, and with the 1911-14 aver- 
age, but also the course of our foreign trade develop- 
ments during the period under consideration. 

Group A. Crude materials for use in manufacturing. 
The bar diagrams 2 presenting the five great groups of 
exports and imports (Chart 4) show that on the import 
side Group A has in the twelve months of the armistice 
aggregated $1,504,000,000 and in the 1911-14 average 
$584,000,000. This increase has outstripped our ex- 
ports of goods in this class, which before the war had 
been twice as important as the imports. The exports 
of Group A totaled in the last twelve months $1,352,- 
000,000 or $152,000,000 less than the imports of the 
same group; it is probable that the quantity of Group A 
exported was less during the armistice than during peace. 

Group B. Foodstuffs in crude condition and food 
animals. As with Group A, the relative importance of 
imports and exports in this group has changed since the 
war. In the twelve months since November 1, 191 8, 
exports amounted to $708,000,000 against imports of 
$485,000,000, an excess of $223,000,000, although before 
the war imports were 66 per cent in excess of the exports 
for the group. As the increase in imports is more than 
explained by price increases, the physical volume of 
Group B imports really dropped — quite unlike the 
exports in the group. 

Group C. Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 
This class of commodities was before the war practically 
the smallest of the five in importance, in both imports 
and exports. Imports increased from $197,000,000 in 

1 A miscellaneous group makes a sixth. 

2 Suggestion concerning interpretation of bar diagrams of foreign 
trade: 

The value of our foreign trade by groups is useful for its own sake — 
in gauging the swing of the financial foreign trade situation; but it is 
not now reliable in judging the corresponding swings of quantities of 
exports or imports, on account of the extreme and variable influence 
of the price element. In this connection the study of quantity of all 
exports by groups, contained in the October Review, pp. 298 ff., serves 
a useful purpose. The index of prices for 1919 is more than double 
that of 191 1-14; consequently it is unsafe to infer any increase of quan- 
tities over 1911-14 unless the bar is at least twice as long as that for 
1911-14 average; for imports, the discrepancies between values and 
quantities may be even greater than those for exports on account of 
the government method of computing the values of imports. 

The methods of computing values of exports and of imports, as 
used by the government are as follows: 

(1) " The value of exports of domestic merchandise is their value 
at the time of exportation in the ports of the United States whence 
they are exported." (Monthly Summary of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, any issue, p. 2. 

(2) " The value of merchandise imported is the actual market value 
or wholesale price thereof at the time of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the country . . . whence exported, 
including the value of all containers or coverings, whether holding 
liquids or solids, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
placing the merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to 
the United States. (Rev. Stats., 336, and sees, n and 18 of the act of 
June 10, 1890, as amended by act of Oct. 3, 1913, Sec. Ill, par. R.)." 
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1911-14 to $379,000,000 in 1918 and $527,000,000 in $313,000,000 for 1911-14. The 191 9 balance shows that 

1919. Meanwhile exports increased six-fold, i.e., from exports exceed imports by $347,000,000. 

$304,000,000 in 1911-14 to $1,338,000,000 in the last Group E. Manufactures ready for consumption. This 

group of exports has been in far greater demand by the 

ttj*!™5SU» «M*:iSo.<m.<m res t of the world than during the pre-war period of 

I* /.c j o o -f >f '■? ^2 z? balanced industry. It exceeds by more than a half 

GroiipA billion dollars the value of the second largest group, 

E5SS3 ESSSSS3 foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. In 1919 

CZr.IZ -. rT~3? l'^ V„ VY, I Group C was over treble the pre-war value — that is, 

V//////////////////m Y//////////////////A $2,480,000,000, against $693,000,000 for the 1911-14 

•J^TS average and $2,137,000,000 for the twelve months ended 

ps*m Mmm October 1918. On the import side, however, the values 

Y/////A V////////A have barely increased at all since 1911-14; conse- 

Groupc quently we may safely infer that the quantities imported 

^ t^ are now much less, perhaps half the pre-war figure. 

_S r^w.«^^^si Thus we see that our huge excess of exports, amount- 

V/////A V////////////// /////////////A . . & . r ._ ' , 

Grlu p m § to $4,027,000,000 is due less to groups like A and B, 

r%^ ts^4 which are composed of commodities at lower stages of 

tSjjgiil mm^smwiMlik manufacture, and more to the export of goods in the 

Y///////A Y////////////A higher stages, contained in Groups C and E. 

Group E 

k^-^j f^^y^i Excess (+) of Exports over Imports by Groups. 

VZ7777k V//s>////////////////////////////////\ Group A - $152,000,000 

" B + 223,000,000 

KV^l ve>tSl9Jl-» I -J ttOcKtarlMS V///A toOctobnlMS L T 1,400,000,000 

Chart 4. —Value of Imports and Domestic Exports of the United " D + 347,000,000 

States, by great groups, yearly. " E + 2,045,000,000 

Miscellaneous* +. 158,000,000 

year of the war, and to $1,933,000,000 in the twelve Total excess of exports + 4,027,000,000 

months November 1918-October 1919. This group now * including exports of foreign origin. 

ranks second instead of fourth or fifth, among the great 

groups of our exports and the excess of exports over Distribution by continents (Chart 5). Of our exports, 

imports for this group in the past twelve months is Europe has taken $4,921,000,000 in the twelve months 

$1,406,000,000. ending October 31, 1919 against $3,839,000,000 for the 

Group D. Manufactures for further use in manufac- last twelve war months and a 1911-14 average of 

turing. This class of goods has not been in as great $1,388,000,000. This is nearly double the value of 

demand during the armistice as in the last year of the exports to the other five continents put together; the 
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(Unit $l,MW,Q00,00« 



Exports 
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Y//////////////A Y////////////////& 
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Chart 5. — Value of Imports and Exports of the United States, by continental divisions, yearly. 



war, in either export or import business, but both have percentage of the total (65 per cent) is somewhat in 

this year been double their pre-war values. Imports excess of the fraction (62 per cent) which constituted 

show a total of $590,000,000 compared with $624,000,- her share both in 1918 and in the 1911-14 average. The 

000 in the twelve months ending October 1918, and total value of imports from Europe in the armistice year 
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was only $589,000,000, about one-eighth of the exports. 
Compared with 1918 ($347,000,000) this is a greater 
relative increase than in exports, although, of course, 
the increment of absolute values is much less. The 
United States balance against Europe for the armistice 
year as a whole is $4,332,000,000 compared with $3,492,- 
000,000 for the corresponding months of 191 7-18 and 
$544,000,000 on the average in 1911-14. 

About one-fifth, or $1,272,000,000 of our exports in 
1919 went to North America, primarily Canada. This 
is a slight decrease from the last war year and results in 
a comparatively close approximation to trade equilib- 
rium; the balance shows an excess of exports for 
November 1918-October 1919 of $155,000,000, con- 
siderably less than last year. 

Our exports to both South America and Asia continue 
to be surpassed more and more by our imports from 
them. In the twelve months of the armistice South 
America sent us $652,000,000 worth of goods, or $216,- 
000,000 more than she took; while Asia sent $927,000,- 
000 worth, a balance in her favor of $259,000,000. 

From Oceania we received $174,000,000 and sent to 
her $200,000,000; from Africa $102,000,000, to Africa, 
$91,000,000. 

The monthly variation in the stream of our total 
exports and total imports since October 191 7 is shown 
in Chart 6. The trends of both imports and exports are 
seen to be clearly upward, and both — particularly that 
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of imports — ascend somewhat more rapidly in 191 8-19 
than in 191 7-18. The recession and subsequent re- 
covery of imports after the signing of the armistice is 
pronounced. Exports and imports by groups of com- 
modities and destination or origin for the last twenty- 
four months are shown in Charts 7 and 8. 

Noteworthy facts concerning the various kinds of 
exports and imports, as brought out in Chart 7 are 
that: 



(1) Imports of crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing are larger in 191 8-1 9 than in the last war 
year. 

(2) Imports of manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing are somewhat lower. 
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(3) Imports of other groups of merchandise are only 
very slightly higher this year. 

(4) Exports of crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing are increasing faster than in 191 7-18. 

(5) Exports of crude foodstuffs are greater than in 
1 91 7-18 but are not decisively on the increase at 
present. 

(6) Exports of foodstuffs partly or Wholly manu- 
factured, which had been steadily decUning dur- 
ing the last twelve months of war have been 
conspicuously increasing during the armistice. 

(7) Exports of manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing are increasing slowly, if at all. 

(8) Exports of manufactures ready for consumption 
are increasing decidedly. 

A survey of the trend of trade between the United 
States and the four principal continents in Chart 8, 
reveals that: 

(1) Imports from Europe, which decreased slightly 
in the last year of the war, are not only increas- 
ing, but the increase is more marked in recent 
months. 

(2) Imports from South America are considerably 
higher in the past few months, the trend from 
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October 191 7 to October 19 18 having been about 
horizontal. 

(3) Imports from North America are increasing 
slightly. 

(4) Imports from Asia continue to increase somewhat 
more rapidly lately than in the early months of 
the year. 

(5) Exports to Europe continue to increase at a 
rather high rate, but more slowly in the last six 
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Chart 8. — Value of Imports and Exports of the United States, by 
continental divisions, monthly. 

months than in the first six months after the 
signing of the armistice. 

(6) Exports to North America decreased as they did 
also in 1918. 

(7) Exports to both Asia and South America con- 
tinue to increase ; the increase in exports to Asia 
is striking on account of the decline throughout 
the last year of the war. 

Physical volume of exports and imports. Reliable data 
on the physical volume of imports are lacking; but for 
exports a study published in the Review for October 
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(p. 312) indicates that exports varied in quantity 
about as follows during the fiscal years 1915-19 (referred 
to the average quantities exported in 1911-14) : in 1915, 
122 per cent; in 1916, 157 per cent; in 1917, 171 per 
cent; in 1918, 125 per cent; and in 1919 140 per cent. 1 
For the same years the indices of value (referred also to 
1911-14 as base) were: 123, 191, 279, 261, and 317 
respectively. These figures of quantity are not for the 
precise twelve months now under discussion, but they 
furnish a valuable sidelight on the value-figures pre- 
viously presented. 

This is not the place for a comprehensive study of 
foreign trade during the armistice, but for the purpose 
of showing just which ones of the most important 
articles imported and exported have changed in physical 
quantity in the twelve months ended October 31, 191 9, 
seven of each have been represented graphically and 
contrasted with the last twelve months of war (Novem- 
ber 1917-October 1918) and with the average of the 
fiscal years 1911-14 (Chart 9). 

On the import side, four articles have shown a reversal 
of the tendency which was evident between 1911-14 
and 1918. They are: (1) unmanufactured cotton, the 
quantity of which has increased from 117,000,000 
pounds before the war and 103,000,000 pounds in 1918 
to 130,000,000 pounds in the past twelve months, an 
increase of 27 per cent above last year; (2) cattle; and 
(3) cattle hides, both of which were imported in greater 
volume than in the pre-war and war periods, amounting 
to 480,000 cattle and 357,000,000 pounds, respectively, 
or increases over 191 8 of 52 per cent and 55 per cent; 
and (4) fibres and textile grasses, which are below 
both the imports for 1918 and the 1911-14 average. 
The other three — sugar cane, raw silk, and coffee — 
are all above both the pre-war and war figures, and 
show a continuation of the impulse given them by the 
war. The imports of sugar cane totaled 6,521,000,000 
pounds, i. e., an increase of 36 per cent over 1918. Raw 
silk imports amounted to 40,300,000 pounds, 17 per 
cent over 191 8. Coffee imports totaled 1,178,000,000 
pounds which is 5,000,000 pounds over 191 8. 

On the export side (Chart 9) certain meat products, 
as bacon, hams, and shoulders, show the most decisive 
increases compared with 1911-14. Bacon exported in 
the last twelve months totals 1,265,000,000 pounds, or 
28 per cent over 191 8. Hams and shoulders were ex- 
ported to the amount of 623,000,000 pounds compared 
with 172,000,000 in 1911-14 and 530,000,000 pounds in 
1918. This is an increase of 17 per cent over the last 
twelve months of the war. Exports of tobacco leaf, at 
683,000,000 pounds 2 for 1 919 exceeds by a wide margin 
both 1911-14 and 1918. The figure for 1911-14 was 
397,000,000 and that for 1918 was 375,000,000 pounds; 
in other words, 1919 exports are 182 per cent of the 
exports in the corresponding period in 1918. Exports 

1 The figures for 1917, 1018, and 1919 do not include shipments to 
the American Expeditionary Force. Including such shipments the 
indices would have been 122, 157, 175, 129, and 150 respectively. 

2 October 1918-Sept ember 1919. 
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of iron and steel sheets and plates in the same twelve- 
months period are over double the average quantity 
exported in the pre-war period, and 24 per cent, or 449,- 
000,000 pounds in excess of the 1918 figure. Exports of 
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Chart 9. — Quantities of selected articles imported to and exported 
from the United States. 



unmanufactured cotton, on the other hand, amount to 
5,690,000 bales, which is less than two-thirds the pre- 
war figure, but ranks high compared with 1918, which it 
exceeds by practically 40 per cent. Wheat exports in 
the twelve months after the armistice amounted to 
164,400,000 bushels against 59,500,000 in 1911-14, and 
79,400,000 bushels in the last year of the war. The 
current year therefore exceeded 1918 by 107 per cent. 
Bituminous and anthracite coal exported is some 
2,690,000 tons less than in the last twelve months of 
war. It amounts to 23,140,000 tons 1 which is more than 



10 per cent lower than in 1918 but 27 per cent greater 
than the 1911-14 average. 

Foreign Trade of Selected Countries 

Strictly speaking, there are no precisely comparable 
figures for exports and imports even for the more im- 
portant nations, partly because each nation has its own 
way of computing values, partly because of interna- 
tional differences in price levels and partly because of 
the variations in foreign exchange. The Supreme 
Economic Council has, however, collected figures for 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Brazil, Japan, and Canada (Chart 10). Figures for the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy are given in Table 
3. These figures are for exports of domestic produce 
and imports of merchandise for home consumption. 
Values are for convenience expressed in pounds sterling 
and foreign currencies are converted at approximately 
par rates. Chart 10 2 shows annual rates of exports and 
imports based upon the months elapsed up to the last 
monthly bulletin of the Supreme Council. 

United Kingdom. In the twelve months since the 
armistice the imports of the United Kingdom aggregate 
£1,416,000,000. The exports of the United Kingdom 
are £680,000,000, which is £155,000,000 greater than 
the value of the exports in 1913 and it is £179,000,000 
(or 35 per cent) greater than the 19 18 value. Exports 
were £736,000,000 less than imports in the current year. 

France imported goods valued at £978,000,000 in 
1919 compared with £337,000,000 in 1913. Her ex- 
ports were £182,000,000 in 1919 compared with £275,- 
000,000 in 1913 and £166,000,000 in 1918. 3 

Italy imported during this year at the rate of £663,- 
000,000, which is over 4! times the value imported by 
her in 1913, although only 4 per cent greater than the 
1 91 8 value. Her exports on the other hand have risen 
from £100,000,000 in 1913 to £147,000,000 in the cur- 
rent year. During the last twelve months of the war 
her exports totaled £i3i,ooo,ooo. 4 

Brazil has a favorable balance of £46,000,000 for the 
year 1919, having increased her exports from £61,000,- 
000 in 1918 to £116,000,000 in 1919, an increase of 90 
per cent. 

Japan and Canada both exported more in 191 8 than 
in the twelve months since the signing of the armis- 
tice. Japan exported £197,000,000 worth of goods in 
1918 against £188,000,000 in 1919. Canada last year 
exported £253,000,000 against £237,000,000 for the 
current year. This is a drop of 4 or 5 per cent for Japan 
and 6 or 7 per cent for Canada. Canada's imports 

1 October 1918-September 1919. 

2 Suggestion: In interpreting the bar charts, particularly for 19 19, 
it is advisable to compare for a given country this year with the earlier 
periods. This will eliminate two of the sources of error, leaving only 
the difficulty due to internal price changes. On the other hand, direct 
comparison among the various nations introduces considerably more 
risk. 

3 Imports and exports for France in 1910 are valued at 1917 official 
rates. 

4 Exports and imports for Italy include silver bullion; 1919 ex- 
ports and imports are valued at 191 8 official rates. 
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TABLE 3. — EXPORTS AND IMPORTS * OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, ITALY, AND FRANCE: 
MONTHLY AVERAGES OF 1913 AND 1918, AND 
MONTHLY VALUES SINCE NOVEMBER 1918. 

(Unit: $1,000,000) 



Monthly Average, 

i9*3 

Monthly Average, 
1918 



1918 
November . 
December . 



1919 

January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May ...... 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . . . 



United Kingdom 



Exports Imports 



213 
203 



2IO 
186 



23O 
228 
258 
28 S 

313 
314 
318 
364 
3 2 4 



267 
521 

554 
55° 

633 
496 
471 
481 
604 
54o 
688 
650 
647 



Italy t 



Exports Imports 



41 

53 

38 

45 

42 
48 

57 
56 

55 
89 
76 
88 



59 
258 

233 
299 

205 
252 
297 
303 
247 
417 
219 
217 



France { 



Exports Imports 



112 

67 

57 
49 



59 
57 
80 

69 

83 

93 

120 



137 
323 

3°4 
45i 

317 
360 

453 
43° 
358 
443 
455 



* Exports of domestic produce and imports for home consumption 
— -merchandise only. Foreign currencies are converted at approxi- 
mately par rates. 

f Including silver bullion; the trade of Italy in 1919 has been 
valued at 1918 official rates. 

J The trade of France in 1910 has been valued at 1917 official rates. 



dropped in 1919 to £178,000,000 compared with £187,- 
000,000 in 1 91 8; Japan's imports on the other hand rose 
to £166,000,000 in 1918 and £202,000,000 in 1919, more 
than double the pre-war imports. 1 

Further light is thrown upon the international trade 
situation by statistics showing the proportion which the 
average monthly tonnage of vessels per month since 
November 1, 1918, entered and cleared, bear to the 
corresponding figures for the same countries for 19 13, 
in units of one per cent. Entered cleared 

% % 

Japan 85 87 

United States 80 86 

France 61 29 

British India 59 57 

South Africa 57 5 8 

United Kingdom 56 46 

Spain 31 39 

Netherlands 29 24 

Clearly the volume of foreign traffic is in no country 
as high as 100 per cent of the 1913 rate. Japan and 
the United States lead by a wide margin; the condi- 
tion of industry and of shipping in the other countries 
have both contributed heavily to the very demoralized 
conditions shown there. 

Foreign Exchange. The values of imports and ex- 
ports for the seven countries shown in Chart 10 are 
computed at approximately par rates, a fact which 
should be taken into consideration in interpreting that 
chart. The fluctuations of foreign exchange for the year 
are shown in Chart n. The bank selling rates (cables) 
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Chart 10. — Par Value of Imports for home consumption and Exports of Domestic Products, 

for selected countries. 

1 The estimates given in the preceding paragraphs for the year since missing months, October, September, and in a few cases August, are 
November 1918 are based upon the months reported to the Supreme essentially like the earlier months. 
Council up to our going to press, and rest on the assumption that the 
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for four money centers, each on four other centers, are 
shown. The four primary centers of reference are New 
York, London, Paris, and Amsterdam. The rate for 
each month is the average for the last week in the 

month. By proper coordi- 
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nation of these four ex- 
changes conditions can be 
traced, linking to one an- 
other not only these four 
but also Rome, Berne, Stock- 
holm, Berlin, and Vienna. 

New York exchange rates. 
The average 191 8 cable rate 
of New York on London 
was 97.69 per cent of par, 
on Paris 92.04, on Rome 
65.89, on Amsterdam 1 1 5.43. 
During 191 9 the dollar rates 
on all four have very stead- 
ily declined, Paris most 
rapidly, and then Rome, 
London, and Amsterdam in 
that order. At the twelfth 
month of the armistice, the 
rates stood in per cent, as 
follows: on Amsterdam 94, 
on London 86, on Paris 59, 
on Rome 49. 

London exchange rates vary 
between 100 and no per 
cent of par for the neutral 
exchanges — Amsterdam, 
Stockholm, and Switzerland 
— showing depreciation of 
the pound sterling. In Oc- 
tober Stockholm was quoted 
at 104 per cent, Switzerland 
at 108, Amsterdam at no. 
Italian exchange, on the 
other hand, has been drop- 
ping lower and lower, no 
less slowly during the late 
than the earlier months of 
the year, until at the end 
of October it was 56 per 
cent of par. In 1918 Lon- 
don quotations for foreign 
currencies were, on the 
average, at the following 
percentages of parity: on 
Rome 66.60, on Amster- 
dam 118.67, on Stockholm 
124.89, on Switzerland 120.27. I n September 1919 the 
ratios were 61.37, 108.44, 106.19, an< i 108.01, respec- 
tively. 

Paris exchange rates. Paris rates on London, Amster- 
dam, Stockholm, and Switzerland have increased from 
1 00-110 per cent of par in January to 140-150 per cent 
at the end of September showing a depreciation of 
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Chart ii. — Rates of Exchange 
at Selected Money Centers, 
monthly (cable rates; average 
of last week in each month). 



francs in all four markets. The increase has been 
greater during the second half of the year than the 
first half. The 191 8 average rates at Paris were: on 
London 105.97, on Amsterdam 126.4, on Stockholm 
132.96, on Switzerland 128.92. In the eleventh month 
after the armistice they stood at 141. 13, 152.89, 142.38, 
and 152.25 per cent of par, respectively. 

Amsterdam exchange rates. The two neutral money 
centers, Stockholm and Switzerland, have been at about 
par throughout the armistice year, although both have 
declined since the early months of the year. The other 
two, Berlin and Vienna are, of course, very much below 
par, the decline during the year being precipitate. The 
averages for 1918 were: for Switzerland 102.29; for 
Stockholm 103.55; for Berlin 61.96; for Vienna 43.99. 
The standing at the end of September was: Switzerland 
99.99; for Stockholm 98.09; for Berlin 19.07; for 
Vienna 8.33. 

3. Commerce and Industry 

Metals and Minerals. Fairly comparable figures for 
the production of pig iron, crude steel, and coal, in 
several representative countries, have been made avail- 
able in convenient form by the Supreme Economic 
Council. These are presented, for the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Germany, in Chart 12, which 
gives the average production of each of these three 
products for each of the three nations in the calendar 
years 1913 and 1918 and the annual rate from November 
1918-October 1919. 1 The United States is the largest 
producer of all three of these staples. 

Coal (Chart 12). In the past year the United States 
produced about 492,000,000 tons 2 of coal. Although 
the production for 1919 was 20 per cent below that for 
1918 it was almost double the combined 1919 pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. 
In 1 91 8 we produced 612,000,000 tons and in 191 3, 
509,000,000 tons. Second in importance in coal pro- 
duction is the United Kingdom, running at about 223,- 
000,000 tons in the last year, which is 2 per cent below 
its 1918 output and 22 per cent below the 1913 total. 
Germany is producing this year about 96,000,000 tons. 3 
With her old coal fields she produced 158,000,000 tons 
in 1918 and 188,000,000 tons in 1913. 

Pig iron (Chart 12). The United States produced in 
the twelve months since the armistice was signed about 
34,000,000 long tons of pig iron. This compares favor- 
ably with 1913 which it exceeds by 8 or 9 per cent, but 
it falls short by 14 per cent of the 191 8 output. The 
United Kingdom and Germany with about 7,600,000 
and 6,000,000 tons, respectively, are both producing 
considerably less than was produced in either 191 3 or 

1 Or for as many months as figures are available. 

2 Production of coal, pig iron, and crude steel are represented in 
long tons of 2,240 pounds. 

3 Exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine since October 1918, and of the Saar 
and some minor coal fields since December 1918. France is producing 
21,000,000 tons including the output of Lorraine, which is about one- 
half its 1913 output. Belgium produces 17,000,000, an increase oyer 
1918 of 3,000,000 tons. It is the only one of the five nations to show 
greater production in 1919 than in 1918. 
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1918. In 1919 the United Kingdom produced about 
three-fourths as much as in 1913, and Germany about 
one-third as much. Germany and the United Kingdom 
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Chart 12. — Production of Coal, Pig Iron, and Crude Steel in Selected 
Countries. 

together are producing in 1919 about one-third of the 
pig-iron output of the United States. 

Crude steel (Chart 12). Crude steel figures fluctuate 
about the same as those of pig iron, the United States 
producing this year about 34,000,000 tons against 
31,000,000 tons in 1913 and 36,000,000 tons in 1918. 
Likewise the United Kingdom has been showing during 
the armistice a recession from the 19,18 production but 
not to a point as low as the 191 3 figure. The United 
Kingdom is now turning out about 7,900,000 tons a year 
against 9,600,000 in 1918 and 7,800,000 in 1913. Ger- 
many on the other hand is turning out only about 
7,100,000 tons in the armistice year which is only three- 
eighths of the 1913 output of 18,700,000 tons, and only 
a little more than one-half the 1918 figure. 

Coke (Chart 13). Beehive coke is being produced at 
the rate of about 21,000,000 short tons for the year. 
This compares very unfavorably with both the 191 3 out- 
put of 34,000,000 tons and with the output of 31,000,000 
tons during the last twelve months of the war. Reck- 
oned in percentages, the shortage is 32 per cent below 
1918 and 38 per cent below 1913. 



Oil -products (Chart 13). Three of the chief oil prod- 
ucts of the country — crude oil, kerosene, and gaso- 
line — have been produced in greater quantity during 
the past twelve months than during the preceding 
twelve months. Crude oil, for example, is 'flowing at 
about 342,000,000 barrels a year or 6 per cent above the 

1918 run. Kerosene is being turned out at approxi- 
mately 2,162,000,000 gallons a year which is 25 or 26 
per cent better than in 1 9 1 8. Gasoline is being produced 
at about 3,822,000,000 gallons a year, 11 per cent over 
1918. Comparable figures earlier than 1918 are not 
available. The stock of crude oil on hand August 31, 

1919 is reported as about 15,100,000 barrels, a rise of 9 
per cent over August 31, 191 8; the stocks of gasoline, 
and of gas and fuel oils are said to be 434,000,000 gallons 
and 830,000,000 gallons, which would mean an excess 
over the stocks of August 31, 191 8 by as much as 52 per 
cent and 46 per cent, respectively. 

Ship-building (Chart 13). According to the Bureau 
of Navigation, Department of Commerce, the output of 
American shipyards in ships registered was 4,258,000 
gross tons in the twelve months ended October 31, 1919, 
an increase of 87 per cent over the 2,280,000 gross tons 
turned out in the twelve months ended October 31, 
1918. Of the 1919 total, 4,128,000 tons are seagoing, 
and 130,000 tons non-seagoing. Of the seagoing ships, 
3,360,000 tons were steel, and 769,000 tons were wooden. 
The output of the most important group, steel seagoing 
ships (Table 4), has ranged from 51,000 gross tons in 
November 1917 to 401,000 gross tons in August 1919; 
in September and October the output was less than in 
August. 

TABLE 4. — SEAGOING STEEL VESSELS BUILT 
IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 

(Unit: iooo Gross Tons) 



Months 



November 
December 
January . . 
February . 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

My 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 



November 1017- 
October igiS 



51 

86 
54 
94 
"5 
131 
158 
163 

147 
191 
178 

228 



November 1018- 
October 1910 



227 
176 

175 
206 
200 
316 

351 
321 

33° 
40I 

33 2 
316 



According to the Supreme Economic Council the 
shipping tonnage launched in the world totaled about 
3,340,000 gross tons in 1913 and 5,450,000 in the calen- 
dar year 1918. On September 30 a gross tonnage of 
8,049,000 was under construction; 1 of this about 42 per 
cent was being built by the United States, 35 per cent 

1 Compare this with 6,900,000 gross tons on December 31, 1918, 
7,800,000 on March 31, 1919, and 8,000,000 on June 30, 1919. 
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by the United Kingdom, and about 4 per cent each by 
the British overseas dominions, Italy, Japan, and 
Netherlands. 

Immigration of aliens (Chart 13). The number of 
immigrants so far arrived indicates that 170,000 aliens 
will have landed during the year of the armistice. This 
is 55 per cent in excess of the number in the last twelve 
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Chart 13a. — Commerce and Industry: Miscellaneous Series. 

TABLE 5. — IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION OF 
ALIENS TO AND FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
NOVEMBER 1917 TO AUGUST 1919 



Months 



November 1017- 
October 1918 



November 
December 
January .■ 
February 
March . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 
September 
October . . 



Arrivals Departures 



6,446 
6,987 

6,356 
7,388 

6,5IO 
9,541 

15,217 
14,247 

. 7,78o 
7,862 

9,997 
11,771 



8,136 
5,602 
6,661 

!4,93S 
4,082 

9,437 

4,964 
4,385 
3,552 
5,453 
3,619 



November 1018- 
October 1019 



Arrivals Departures 



8,499 
10,748 

9,852 
10,586 
14,105 
16,860 
15,093 
17,987 
18,152 

20,597 



3,969 
7,038 
8,099 
11,010 
16,019 
17,203 
17,800 
25,375 
25,757 
28,934 



larger part of the 191 9 number has come in the latter 
half of the year, the number per month rising rather 
steadily from 8,000 to 18,000 and over per month. 
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Chart 13b. — Commerce and Industry: Miscellaneous Series. 



months of war, but it is only one-eighth of the 1913 Emigration of aliens (Chart 13). The rate of outflow 
total, 1,387,000. As will be seen in Table 5, a much during the armistice has been about 193,000, or greater 
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than the number of immigrant aliens, and two-thirds 
of the 1913 emigration, 274,000. As with immigration, 
this series is distinctly on the increase, ranging upward 
from 5,000 to about 30,000 per month. 

Unemployment in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries (Table 6). The ebb and flow of the business cycle 
initiated by the signing of the armistice, and the varying 
degree of lag in its appearance in the various countries, 
is strikingly shown by an international comparison : of 
unemployment percentages. (Table 6.) The figures 
show that a very pronounced decrease of industrial 
activity commenced within a month after the signing 
of the armistice in all the nations except Norway; 
they also show that the crest of the world wave of 
unemployment was not reached until January in Ger- 
many, until February in Canada and the Netherlands, 
and until March in Great Britain. 

Such data as are available for the United States (for 
example, the percentages unemployed in Massachu- 
setts) 2 indicate a later rather than an earlier peak of 
unemployment here. At the end of March, for example, 
the unemployment ratio stood at 13.4 per cent. The 

TABLE 6. — PERCENTAGE OF TRADE-UNION MEM- 
BERS UNEMPLOYED IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 

(Unit: One Per cent) 



Average, 1913 
Average, 1918 

1918 
November . . . 
December . . . 

1919 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 



Massa- 
chusetts 



8.7 
6.1 



9-5 



13 



United 
Kingdom 



2.1 
0.8 



°-5 
1.2 



2-5 
2.8 
2.9 
2.7 
2.1 

i-7 
2.0 
2.2 
1.6 



Ger- 
many 



2.9 
1-3 

1.8 
5-4 

6.5 

6.0 

3-8 
5-2 
3-8 

3-3 
3-i 



Nether- 
lands 



5-i 
10.0 



II.O 

13-8 

14.8 
18.6 
14.2 
11.7 

9.6 



Norway 



1.8 
1.9 

2.1 
4-3 



4.0 

3-o 
2.6 

2.8 

1.1 
1.1 



Canada 



1.4 

2.8 
2.8 



3-9 
5-6 
5-6 

4.4 

3-8 
2.6 
2.4 



* Figures are for quarters ending with these months. 

same story is told for the woolen industry by the per- 
centages of idle wool machinery on the first of each 
month. The percentages of idle " sets of cards " ran up 
to a maximum of 39.1 on March 1 and has steadily de- 
clined from this peak to one-fifth of that percentage, 
that is, to 7.6 per cent. 3 The percentage of idle " combs" 
runs up to a maximum of 47.8 per cent in March and 
since then has gone down to 5.3 per cent. Figures show- 
ing the numbers of workmen employed in New York 
state factories tell substantially the same story. The 
figures published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed a general decrease in the number 
employed, and the size of pay-rolls in the majority of 



industries covered until March or April, 191 9. In 
each of the countries above mentioned the percentages 
of unemployed has on the whole steadily dwindled since 
the early months of 1919, as shown in Table 6. 

Patents and trade marks (Chart 13). The number of 
patents granted by the United States Patent Office in 
the twelve months ended October 31, 1919 was 36,923 
against 38,297 in the corresponding period of 191 7-18, 
and 33,941 in 1913. The number of trade marks regis- 
tered by the United States Patent Office in the last 
twelve months amounted to 3,849 against 4,184 in 1918 
and 5,065 in 1913; in other words, 1919 shows about 
three-fourths of the number registered in 191 3. 

Financial and Miscellaneous Series 

Loans, discounts, and investments of New York banks i 
and trust companies (Chart 13) in the twelve months 
November 1918-October 1919 totaled $5,710,000,000, 
which is 227 per cent of the average for the fiscal years 
191 1-14, and 1 10 per cent of the figure for last war year. 

Demand deposits of New York banks and trust com- 
panies (Chart 13) at $4,740,000,000, exceed the 1918 
value, $4,410,000,000, by 7 per cent, and the 1911-14 
deposits by 97 per cent. 

New securities issued (Chart 13). New flotations of 
securities of all grades as measured by this series have 
totaled $2,813,000,000 this year, exceeding 1918 by 
$1,600,000,000 and 1911-14 by $1,000,000,000. 

New corporations formed 5 (Chart 13). Organization 
of incorporated firms shows for 191 9 the record figure of 
$10,522,000,000, more than six times the pre-war aver- 
age and four times last year's figure. The October value 
$2,364,000,000 has never been exceeded in any month. 

Gold production (Chart 13). The Transvaal, which 
normally produces 40 to 45 per cent of the world's 
annual output, mined 8,283,000 ounces in the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1919; this is below the cor- 
responding 1918 figure of 8,565,000 ounces by over 3 per 
cent, and nearly 3 per cent below the pre-war average, 
1911-14. The best estimate 6 that we are able to make 
of the probable addition to the world's gold supply in 
the twelve months ending October 31, 19 19, is 19,000,- 
000 ounces. 

Sales on the New York Stock Exchange (Chart 13). 

1 The methods of collecting these data vary so widely from nation 
to nation that a direct comparison of percentages unemployed would 
be fallacious. Nevertheless within any given nation the methods do 
not ordinarily vary greatly from year to year. 

2 In 6 major, and a larger number of minor trades and industries. 
The percentages of trade-union unemployed for three important 
industries, for the five quarters ended September 30, 1918 through 
September 30, 1919, run as follows: boot and shoe industry: 8.3, 5.3, 
8-o, 5.5, 3.0; textile industry 6.7, 9.2, 21. 1, 2.1, 2.8; iron and steel 
industry 2.5, 15.7, 20.0, 9.2, 10.9. 

3 The seasonal movement explains a part, but a comparatively less 
important part, of the fluctuation as may be seen by a comparison 
with earlier years. 

4 New York City Clearing House banks and trust companies, 
combined with state banks and trust companies in greater New 
York City outside of the Clearing House. 

6 In eastern states with capital of $100,000 or more. 

6 Based upon the Transvaal gold production, and the percentage 
of the same to the total gold production of the world in the years 191 1- 
18. 
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Shares traded in 1919 broke the record, with a volume 
of 288,320,000, about double the number of the preced- 
ing twelve months, and two and a half times the 191 1-14 
average. The number of shares sold per month in- 
creased until July when it reached 34,500,000, and after 
a considerable regression bounded up to 37,350,000 in 
October, the largest month on record. Bond sales in 
1919, $3,389,300,000, doubled the previous record of 
$1,642,000,000 in 1918, and more than quadrupled the 
1911-14 average. 

Rate on 4-6 months paper and 60-go day paper (Chart 
13). In 1919 the rates on commercial paper have 
averaged below the 191 8 averages of 5.98 and 5.80 per 
cent for the two classes of maturities, being 5.59 and 
5.45 per cent respectively. For the three months 
August-October 1919, both rates were stationary: 4-6 
months paper at 5.50, 60-90 day paper at 5.38 per cent. 
Rate on call loans (Chart 13). Call loan rates averaged 
2.89 per cent in 1911-14, 5.13 in the last year of war, 
and 5.73 in the year just ended. 

Bank clearings outside New York City (Chart 13). The 
total value of outside clearings was $1 74,480,000,000 in 
the year of the armistice, against $150,250,000,000 in 
the last twelve months of war. The pre-war average 
was $71,750,000,000. The trend has been upward 
during the year, and the October value, $18,060,000,000 
decisively broke all records. 1 

New York bank clearings (Chart 13). The volume of 
New York clearings aggregated $221,500,000,000, which 
is two and one-third times as high as the average for 
1911-14 and one and one-quarter times the 1918 total, 
which held the record. October 1919 at $23,710,000,000 
holds the monthly record. 

Dividend payments by industrial corporations (Chart 
13). During 1919, dividend payments amounted to 
$582,700,000, which is 42 per cent over the average for 
1911-14, but 12 per cent below last war year. 

Yield on ten railroad bonds (Chart 13) . Ten American 
railroad bonds had an average yield of 5.27 per cent, 
compared with 5.34 per cent in 1918 and 4.28 per cent 
in 1911-14. The average yields for both years are not 
exceeded by those in any year, at least as far back as 
1890. 

Gold exports and imports (Chart 13). Although the 
government stopped practically all exportation of gold 
until June, exports in later months have so increased 
that the total for the twelve months is $275,700,000, or 
four times the normal pre-war quota. The gold im- 
ported in 1919, $64,900,000, is almost exactly equal to 
the 1911-14 average, $64,600,000, but about 17 per cent 
less than in 1918. The balance of gold exported is then, 
for the twelve months beginning November 1, 191 8, 
$210,800,000. The whole period from August 1, 1914 
through October 31, 191 9 shows an excess of gold im- 
ports over exports of $861,702,000. 

Silver exports and imports (Chart 13). The story for 
silver is different: in 1918 silver exports had more than 
trebled the pre-war average, rising from $64,100,000 to 
$212,300,000; in 1919 they increased but a relatively 



small amount to $253,700,000. Imports likewise had 
swelled from $41,100,000 to $76,800,000 by 1918, but 
have not risen above $80,500,000 during the twelve 
months of the armistice. The balance of silver exports 
for these months is $173,200,000. 

Business failures — number and liabilities (Chart 13). 
Both the number and liabilities of business failures are 
extremely low for the year. The average number, 
5,741, is only 55 per cent of the figure for 1918, which 
was the lowest then on record, and only 42 per cent of 
the 1911-14 average. Liabilities of firms failing for the 
year aggregate $118,660,000, about 75 per cent of 1918 
and 50 per cent of 1911-14. 

Railroad net ton-miles revenue and non-revenue freight; 
and railroad mileage operated (Chart 14). The net ton- 
miles 2 (revenue and non-revenue) of railroad freight 
traffic aggregated 397,714,000,000 in the past twelve 
months; this is lower than in the last war year by about 
38,000,000,000 ton-miles, or 9 per cent. 3 The deficiency 
is largely due to the earlier months. A pronounced up- 
ward sweep is noticeable since February to a maximum 
of 40,344,000,000 ton-miles in October. The railroad 
mileage in operation averaged 230,150 miles, as com- 
pared with 230,422 miles in 1918. 

Vessels entered and cleared (Chart 13). The total 
tonnage of vessels entering all United States ports in the 
first twelve months after the war was about 45,264,000 
net tons, which is 2 per cent above the last twelve 
months of war, but 6 per cent below the average in the 
fiscal years 1911-14. Vessels are clearing, on the other 
hand, at the rate of about 49,692,000 net tons for the 
year, which is greater than either the 1918 figure, 45,- 
002,000, or the pre-war average, 48,297,000. The 
difference between the tonnage of vessels entering and 
vessels clearing is explained by the clearing of new 
American vessels constructed, amounting to 4,258,000 
gross tons in the year. 

Building permits issued for twenty leading cities (Chart 
13). This series totals during the armistice year $615,- 
200,000, which is 18 per cent over 1911-14, and 141 per 
cent over 191 8 when government construction was not 
included. Although in a normal year the series is 
strongly seasonal, with a peak in the spring and a pro- 
nounced slump in the later months, economic factors 
since the spring of 191 9 just reversed this. In spite of 
building activity and high costs, the total value of per- 
mits does not equal the record figure of $619,300,000 in 
1916. 

4. Wages, Prices, and Cost op Living 

Wages in the United States. The most extensive wage 
data have been collected by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

1 According to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle a part of 
the increase in recent months is due to a certain change in the report- 
ing practice of some outside clearing houses, which introduces a certain 
amount of fictitious increase. 

2 Of class 1 roads only, i. e., those with operating revenue in excess 
of $1,000,000, under federal control. No comparable figures are 
available for a pre-war period. 

3 This should not, however, be regarded as conclusive evidence that 
the real volume of transportation changed correspondingly, because a 
rapidly increasing share of traffic is being handled by motor trucks. 
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tistics and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The latter gives figures by industries and by occupations 
for both hourly and weekly earnings, although it does 
not compile any general index of wages for all indus- 
tries. The indices for wages per hour and wages per 
week, for the group of eight industries 1 studied by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, are shown in 
Chart 14. The index for hourly wages for September 
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Chart 14. — (A) Hourly Earnings, (B) Weekly Earnings: National 
Industrial Conference Board (weighted averages for eight indus- 
tries), (C) Weekly Earnings: United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, (D) Weekly Earnings: National Industrial Conference 
Board (weighted averages for five industries). 

1918 (referred to September 1914 as 100) is 179 (178 for 
males, 188 for females); in March 19 19 this index was 
184 per cent of September 1914 (181 for males, 194 for 
females). The actual wage rate as determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its industrial survey of 
1918-19 is announced as 56.1 cents per hour for males 
and 30.1 cents per hour for females. The same source 
gives the average hours as 7.6 per day for males and 7.5 
for females, based upon a six-day week. The general 
index for the eight industries covered x show that in 
September 191 8 weekly earnings had risen to 197 per 
cent (199 for males, 190 for females) of the September 
1914 base, but by March 1919 had fallen to 182 per cent 
(184 for males, 175 for females) of the September 1914 
level. Figures published by the New York State In- 

TABLE 7. — AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER 
WORKER IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES* 



Months 



November 
December 
January . . 
February . 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 



November 1017- 
October 1918 



$l7-69 
17.71 
l6.8l 
17.66 
18.71 
19.25 
19.91 
2O.44 
20.78 
21.23 
22.31 
22.34 



November 1918- 
October 1010 



$2I.6o 
23.18 

23-03 
22.07 
22.20 
22.11 
22.23 
22.51 
23.IO 

23-8S 
24.83 
24.41 



* Based upon the earning of all employees, in both office and shop, 
for the week including the fifteenth day of each month; the reporting 
organizations number on the average about 1600, and their employees 
about 500,000. 

dustrial Commission indicate that the average earnings 
per head have risen from $22.31 in September 1918 to 



$24.83 in September 1919. The figures of the Industrial 
Conference Board agree, on the whole, with those of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, although the former 
show slightly higher relative wages in 19 19 than the 
latter. 

Retail prices in the United States (Chart 15). Index 
numbers of retail prices of twenty-two articles of food 
in the United States as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are shown graphically in Chart 15. 
Prices have ranged from 183 per cent of the 1913 average 
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Chart 15. — Retail Prices of Food in the United 
States: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

in November 191 8 to a point as low as 172 per cent in 
February, but since that time have risen to a maximum 
of 192 per cent in August. The index was 114 in 1916, 
146 in 1917, and 168 in 1918. In the months since the 
signing of the armistice it has averaged about 185 per 
cent of the 191 3 level. 

Cost of living in the United States (Chart 16). Data on 
cost of living have been collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and by the National Industrial Conference 
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Chart 16. — Cost of Living in the United States: (A) Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, (B) National Industrial Conference Board. 

Board. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted 
several researches in this field, one of the most extensive 
being the investigation of living costs in eighteen ship- 
building centers. The weighted index 2 (referred to 
December 1914 as 100) on June 1919 is 177 per cent. 
The National Industrial Conference Board, using July 
1914 as a base, gives an index of 166 per cent for Novem- 
ber 1918, and 173 per cent for July 1919. 3 There is 
agreement, then, that the cost of living had by the 
middle of the current year risen 75 per cent above the 
figure for the latter half of 1914. 4 

Wholesale prices in the United States. The indices of 
wholesale prices, given by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 

1 Computed by the Review, weighting each industry by the num- 
ber of workers shown in the 1909 Census to be occupied therein. 

2 Computed by the Review, weighting each city by its population 
according to the 1909 Census. 

3 The National Industrial Conference Board gives the following 
indices for classified expenses relative to the July 1914 level: 

Nov. 1918 July 1919 - 

Food 183 190 

Shelter 120 128 

Clothing 193 200 

Fuel, heat, and light 155 157 

Sundries 155 163 

That organization reached its figures on the basis — determined in the 
course of the study itself — of food constituting 43.1 per cent; shelter 
17.7 per cent; clothing 13.2 per cent; fuel, heat and light 5.6 per cent; 
and sundries 20.4 per cent of the total budget. 

4 It is improbable that the basic cost of living changed greatly 
between July and December 1914, the reference periods of the two 
studies. 
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tics for " all articles " relative to the 191 3 average were 
226 per cent in August and 221 per cent in September. 
In November 191 8 the index number was 206; in 
November 191 7 it was 183. The standing of the eight 
subsidiary groups is presented in Table 8 in which only 
two groups — metals and metal products, and chemi- 

TABLE 8. — WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

A. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

(Average for 1913 = 100) 



All articles combined 

Groups of commodities: 

Farm products 

Food, etc 

Cloths and clothing 

Fuel and lighting 

Metals and metal products . . 
Lumber and building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

House furnishing goods 

Principal classes of commodities: 
Raw materials: 

Farm products 

Animal products 

Forest products 

Mineral products 

Total raw materials 

Producers' goods 

Consumers' goods 



* Preliminary. 

B. Bradstreet 
(Prices of December 1, 1913 = 100) 



All commodities combined 
Groups of commodities: 

Breadstuffs 

Livestock 

Provisions 

Fruits 

Hides and leather . . . . : 

Textiles 

Metals 

Coal and coke 

Oils 

Naval stores 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs . . . 



November i, 
1018 



205 



September 
1010* 



221 

226 
212 
306 
l8l 
160 
229 

173 
262 



240 

215 
2l8 
184 
214 
212 
226 



November i, 
1010 



2l6 



211 


212 


J 55 


147 


187 


187 


191 


219 


163 


219 


223 


245 


194 


153 


171 


184 


360 


284 


J 75 


346 


246 


250 


260 


199 



cals and drugs — stood lower in the latest available 
month of 1919 than in November 191 8. Of these the 
former dropped from 188 to 160, the latter from 215 to 
173. The most pronounced increase during the year is 
shown by lumber and building materials which rose 
from 164 to 229; clothes and clothing rose from 255 to 
306. Another grouping of the same individual articles 
shows an increase in all groups between November 1918 
and September 191 9. Farm products rose 6 points, 
animal products 7 points, forest products 68 points, 
mineral products 1 point; while producer's goods in- 
creased by 7 points and consumer's goods by 12 points. 
Relative to 1913, farm products show the greatest in- 
crease, and mineral products the least. 

Bradstreet'' s general index of wholesale commodity 
prices declined for four or five months after the armistice 
was signed to a minimum in March 191 9. Of the in- 
dices for the twelve constituent groups, all but two — 
provisions and naval stores — declined immediately 
after the signing of the armistice. The months in which 
the several groups attained minimum values were : 

January for live stock. 

February for fruits. 

March for breadstuffs, provisions, hides and leather, and 

naval stores. 
April for building materials, chemicals and drugs. 
May for textiles, metals, coal and coke, and oils. 

Since these dates, all groups have been more or less 
rapidly climbing; now, a year after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, about half of the twelve indices are above and 
half below the 191 8 averages for their respective groups. 

Wholesale prices in selected countries. Indices of prices 
paid at wholesale for commodities in general, in selected 
foreign countries show, on the whole, a fairly steady 
upswing until the armistice, or shortly before; after the 
armistice was signed, a relapse occurred, after which 
prices reached low points in the various countries in 
February, March or April. 

These post-bellum minima, referred to the 1913 
average as 100, were about as follows: for Italy 
(Riccardo Bachi) 322.5 in February; United Kingdom 
{Economist) 212 per cent in March; and Canada 
(Department of Labor) 205 in March; Japan (Bank of 
Tokio) 206.3 in March; France (official) 332.2 in April; 
United States (Bradstreet) 187 in March to May. 
Since these low points, pronounced upward movements 
have occurred in all nations. Latest available reports 
indicate that prices in Italy and France are now 31 
times, in the United Kingdom and Japan about 2? 
times, and the United States and Canada over double 
their respective 1913 averages. 



